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post is a stick in the ground 


Yes ... acapital initial changes the mean- 
ing of a stick in the ground (or an army 
Station, or a dispatch of mail) to the name 
of a newspaper. It’s the same way with 
Coke. Spelled with a capital “C,”’ it means 
Coca-Cola and nothing else. 


So, whenever you have occasion to refer 
to Coca-Cola by its friendly abbreviation, 
Coke, the capital initial keeps your mean- 
ing clear—just as the upper-case initial 
identifies the name of your paper or 
magazine. 


We keep reminding you of this because 
it is very important to us. You see, Coke 
and Coca-Cola are our registered trade- 
marks, and good practice requires the 
owner of a trade-mark to protect it 
diligently. 


Coke =Coca-Cola 


Both are registered trade-marks which 
distinguish the same thing: the 
product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


| but Post is a newspaper 
q wit qner® 
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This is the sixth annual printing price 
survey in this series. The first was made 
by Leslie G. Moeller in 1946, and the 
Bureau of Newspaper Service of the 
State University of Iowa school of journ- 
alism has continued them since. They 
are valuable both for their current  in- 
formation and also as a study of trends. 


Iowa printing prices are slightly higher 
this year, showing a general upward 
trend, according to a recent survey by 
the Bureau of Newspaper Service of the 
school of journalism, State University of 
Iowa. 

Here are some highlights from the 
survey: In general, the prices for letter- 
heads, envelopes and statements were up 
8 per cent from last year. Selling prices 
per hour, however, rose 23 per cent in 
the yearly period. Markups on mer- 
chandise items decreased about 5 per 
cent. 

Detailed breakdowns of the informa- 
tion furnished by 98 newspapers (an in- 
crease of 40 per cent over 1950) are 
presented elsewhere in this article in 
tabular form for ease in comparing find- 
ings with previous years. 

Four PopuLaTion Groups 

Replies to printing price questionnaires, 
which were sent to all newspapers in the 
state, were divided into four population 
groups. 

Group A includes replies from 49 
papers in towns smaller than 1,500 popu- 
lation; Group B is made up of figures 
from 27 papers in towns between 1,500 
and 3,000; Group C includes responses 
from 8 papers in cities. of from 3,000 to 
5,000; Group D includes data from 14 
papers in cities larger than 5,000. 
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Annual lowa Survey Shows 


Printing Prices Higher In 195] 


By James Morrison 


Tables II and III, showing selling 
prices per hour and markups on mer- 
chandise items in 1951, also include av- 
erages for the three previous years so 
that comparisons of prices may be made. 
Such comparisons may not be wholly 
valid, however, because figures for the 
various years do not necessarily come 
from the same newspapers. Numbers in 
parentheses indicate how many inform- 
ants supplied data for each average 
which follows. 

LeTTERHEADS HIGHER 

Questionnaire returns indicated that 
the price for 500 letterheads had risen 5 
per cent over that charged in 1950. The 
letterheads were to have 15 words of 
copy in three lines and were to be 
printed on 20-pound Hammermill bond 
or paper of a like grade. 

Group A papers asked an average of 
$6.39 per 500; B, $7.58; C, $7.64, and 
D, $8.60. The average for all papers 
was $7.11 in 1951 compared with $6.73 
in 1950. 

Prices reported for 1,000 letterheads 
were $10.15 on the average, an increase 
of almost 3 per cent from last year. For 
an additional 1,000 letterheads, (after 
the first 1,000), the average price in 
1951 was $6.13, 13 per cent higher than 
in 1950. 

The average prices quoted for 500 
No. 6%4 envelopes were up 9 per cent 
and yn 1,000 lots the increase was 7 pey 
cent.’ For an extra 1,000, however, the 
average price rose 11 per cent over 1950. 
Prices by groups on 500 634 envelopes 
were: A, $4.96; B, $5.26; C, $5.37, and 
D, $5.75. The average was $5.18 com- 
pared with $4.73 in 1950. 

This year, 500 No. 10 envelopes cost 
the buyer an average of $6.31, 9 per 
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cent more than the $5.76 averaged last 
year. In lots of 1,000, the price for 
No. 10’s rose 9 per cent from $9.29 in 
1950 to $10.16 this year. An extra 1,000 
cost 10 per cent more this year than last. 
Prices for 500 by groups were: A, $6.06; 
B, $6.30; C, $6.64, and D, $6.88. The 
average was $6.31, compared to $5.76 in 
1950. 

Prices of 500 ruled statements increas- 
ed 10 per cent while 1,000 lots were up 
6 per cent, and an extra 1,000, 8 per 
cent. The average for 500. statements 
quoted for all papers was $5.68. Figures 
by groups were: A, $5.17; B, $6.09; C, 
$6.48, and D, $6.39. 

Stock Markuprs STEADY 

One of the most stable averages is the 
markup of shops on stock in jobs 
and for “farmed-out” printing rul- 
ing. There have been only slight varia- 
tions over a three-year period. 

Editors were asked: “Suppose in fig- 
uring the selling price of a job, you find 
the stock costs $10.00 laid down in your 
shop. What do you price the stock at in 
figuring the job? Assume no cutting or 
other processing is needed before the 
stock goes to press.” Average of all re- 
plies this vear was $13.22; 1950 average 
was $13.10; while the 1949 average was 
$13.17. --+- 

Another inquiry stated: “You “farm out’ 
a job of printing or ruling to a ‘trade 
printer’ or ruling house. The job costs 
you $10.00. What do you sell it for?” 
Average of 1951 replies was $13.12; for 
1950, $13.23, and for 1949, $13.63. 


For a “farmed-out” job costing $100, 
the 1951 average selling price was 
$124.06; the 1950 average was $125.84, 
and the 1949 average was $128.09. 
Work Prices Go Up 

In Table II, Selling Prices per Hour, 
each type of work showed an increase 
over a year ago. Prices for linotype com- 
position increased from $3.86 in 1950 to 
$4.23 this year, a 9 per cent rise. Prices 
by groups were: A, $3.55; B, $4.57; C, 
$4.40, and D, $5.33. 

Prices for hand composition were up 
almost 25 per cent over last year with 
the largest increase, 35 per cent, regis- 
tered for work done by a beginner. This 
price rose from an average of $1.91 in 
1950 to $2.57 this year. Prices by groups 
were: A, $1.95; B, $2.79; C, $3.75, and 
D, $3.73. 

Prices charged for hand composition 
done by a two-thirder rose 28 per cent 
from last year’s figure. Average for all 
papers last year was $2.51. It was $3.22 
in 1951. Prices by groups were: A, $2.70; 
B, $3.41; C, $4.30, and D, $4.46. 

Skilled work at hand composition was 
charged at an average rate of $4.01, a 
16 per cent increase over 1950's $3.44. 
Prices by groups were: A, $3.47; B, 
$4.12; C, $5.13, and D, $4.94. 

Press Work HIGHER 

Platen presswork was charged at an 
average rate that was almost 14 per cent 
above 1950's prices. Work on a 10x15 
open press drew an average in 1951 of 
$3.26, a 14 per cent increase over last 

(Continued on page 8) 


Stimulate their 
Printing Sales 


SUCCESSFUL PRINTERS 


through proper valuation of every order. And the 
great majority rely on the FRANKLIN PRINTING 
CATALOG as their guide for speedy, reliable es- 
timates. Send today for a 60-day FREE TRIAL. 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 143 SALT LAKE CITY 5, UTAH 
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Printing Prices 
(Continued from page 4) 


vear’s $2.86. Prices on an open 12x18 
averaged $3.43 this year, a 6 per cent rise 
over 1950's $3.22. Prices for work on a 
10x15 automatic platen were up 24 per 
cent, from 1950’s $3.02 to $3.86. this 
year. Automatic platen presswork for a 
12x18 was charged at an average price 
of $4.07 this year, an 8 per cent increase 
over last vear’s $3.75. 

Markups on merchandise items de- 
creased about 5 per cent. These data are 
found in Table IIL The question was 
asked, “Suppose you buy an article for 
$1 and sell it for $2. As we understand it, 
your markup is 100 per cent. Now what 
is your percentage of markup on these 
items?” 

Only increase was on general stationery 
supplies; all other merchandise items 
showed a slight decline. 

The large number of hand-fed cylinder 
press sizes reported by each class of 
shop made it impossible to include these 
selling prices in a table. 

Averages with number of papers re- 
porting, for cylinder work are: 39x53, 
(1), $8.90; 38x52, (1 7.00; 38x50, 
(2), $4.87; 35x48, (1 ; 35x50, 
(2), $3.80; 34x45, (1 ; 33x40, 
(1), $6.50; 32x47, (1), $4.20; 32x44, 
(15) $5.45; 30x40, (1 ; 29x36, 
(1), $4.50; 28x45, (1 
(12), $6.45; 24x36, ( 
(1), $450; 22x82, (3), 


; 25x38, 
; 22x34, 
$4.73; 22x16, 


(1), $6.50; 17x22, (3), $5.13; 13x20, 
(1), $4.00; 12x18, (1), $6.00; 10x14, 
(1), $2.00; 8x12, (1), $2.50. 

Automatic cylinders reported were 
22x21, (1), $6.45; 20x30, (1), $4.00; 
17x22, (2), $6.75; 13x20, (3), $4.51; 
12x18, (7), $4.29; 10x14, (1), $8.00. 


A very wise editor once told us that 
any editor who was popular was a 
failure.—Lawrence Jaqua, Humboldt Re- 
publican 


Extra Christmas 
Linage For You 


WITH METRO‘S 


Christmas 
Greetings Service 


* 50% more ads than last year 
* Every ad different 

* Type as well as art is matted 
* Two color cover 

* Shipped immediately on order 


if you haven't already ordered 
this linage building service, ACT 
NOW! Write 
METRO 80 MADISON AVE., 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


WRITE 
TODAY, 


Simess 


MOORE 
AUTOGRAPHIC 
REGISTERS 


and 
SUPPLIES 
REDIFORM Division 


2233 University Avenue 
St Poul 4, Minnesota 
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A Kansas City Story 


“We just kept the stores open.” 

This matter-of-fact remark summarized the attitude of 
A & P’s Kansas City organization after the summer's disas- 
trous flood. We think, however, that maintaining “business as 
usual” in more than 60 A & P stores in the flood-ravaged area 
was a performance worth comment. 

On Saturday night, July 14, the raging Kaw River broke 
through the levees protecting the Fairfax industrial district of 
Kansas City, Kan., and flooded A & P’s central warehouse 
and office headquarters to a depth of eight feet. The stores 
were cut off from their source of supply and direction; our 
Kansas City area business seemingly had washed down the 
river. 

“Can't you keep your stores open?” asked worried Civil 
Defense and Red Cross officials. 

Things began to happen in St. Louis aa Chicago. Com- 
pany executives and departmental experts climbed into their 
cars; huge trailers were loaded with food supplies of every 
sort at the docks of A & P warehouses in those cities. All day 
Sunday truckers guided their huge vehicles along the * ‘high 
roads” of Missouri and Kansas. The 60-odd A & P markets 
never ran short of food, stayed open at night at the request 
of the Red Cross to honor emergency food coupons. 

Many times during the company’s long history, and in 
many areas, A & P people have faced up to disaster in one 
form or another. The Kansas City performance was remark- 
able not because it was unusual, but because it was routine. 

This “routine” achievement was made possible by the 
system of mass distribution pioneered by A & P 92 years ago 

. and by the teamwork of the men and women af A & P, 
maintaining a proud record as the nation’s most efficient dis- 
tributors of food. 


A&P FOOD STORES 
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These Are Wonderful Times 


To Be Living In and Young 
By Ed Everett 

If you have ever had a heart-to-heart 
talk with one of the back shop or office 
employees on your newspaper, you have 
probably picked up some pretty good— 
profitable—ideas. That’s why I 
thought you might like to hear from me. 

You see, I have in a way been an em- 
ployee of yours for the last year, helping 
Ed Mason put out THE Iowa PUBLISHER. 
I haven't written any editorials, nor many 
long articles, but I have counted out a 
lot of heads and helped keep track of 
who was going to work for what paper. 
And I have read weekly each of the 
hundred or so papers which come to the 
school of journalism from your shops, so 
I feel I know you and Iowa’s newspapers 
pretty well. 

Nor has my experience been limited 
to that superficial knowledge which comes 
from iii the finished product each 
week. I could feed a jobber before I had 
finished grade school, and I learned to 
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feed our Babcock Optimus and got a 
junior high diploma in the same year. I 
know what it is to work a 24-hour day to 
meet a deadline when unforeseen me- 
chanical trouble occurs. 

And after going to college the last 
five years I know a little something about 
what is going on in the world. For, after 
all the standard remarks have been made 
about the impractical and unrealistic na- 
ture of college training, the fact remains: 
in almost no place else can so much be 
learned in so short a time. College pro- 
fessors are an able lot, and the presence 
of other students with similar interests 
makes learning easy and natural. 

This has been quite an age for a 
young man to grow up in. My first 
memories are of the depression years of 
the thirties and of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s New Deal. I listened to the declar- 
ation of war as a freshman in a high 
school civics class. At the war’s close, I 
was drafted and served a year in the 
army. The years since then have scarce- 
ly been normal. 

Yet I do not dread the future. In fact 
I can think of no time I would rather be 
living than in the present. Our nation is 
the most prosperous it has ever been. 
And if other peoples of the earth are 
going through travail, they are experienc- 
ing no more than we did at Valley Forge 
or Gettysburg. Indeed, this is a great 
time in which we live, and if the pit- 
falls are many, the rewards are com- 
mensurately great. 

The most discouraging part of living 
today is that many of our people have 
that fear of the future which I reject. As 
we move from crisis to crisis, they fail to 
note the many hopeful things which are 
quietly happening in our world day by 
day. They remember devastation in the 
homeland of 30 million Koreans and for- 
get a famine has been averted in the 
land of 300 million people of India. They 
think of atomic energy as a terrible ex- 
plosive and do not realize it also is a 
great potential source of power. In short, 
they are scared stiff. 

Community newspapers especially have 
a role in bringing to these persons a 
better-rounded picture of our world 
today, a picture which to be sure does 
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not exclude many dangers and perils, but 
merely includes also the hopeful elements 
of the present-day picture. 


I am a Republican, and as much as 
anyone I long to see someone of my party 
in the White House. But I have no 
sympathy for the paper and editor who 
continually harangue against the present 
national administration. They are helping 
build that fear of the future which is our 
worst enemy. By their extremism they 
are adding to that feeling of uncertainty 
which keeps our society on edge. 

Instead give me the unfrenzied edi- 
torial page which graces many of our 
good weeklies, one which leaves with the 
reader the feeling that while a few things 
are wrong in the world, if Mr. Average 
Man keeps a constant course, the world 
will continue to turn and most of us will 
die of nothing more painful or exciting 
than contented old age. 


That’s the kind of editorial page I in- 
tend to put out someplace down in Okla- 
homa. For I’m not going to New York or 
Chicago or Des Moines when I leave 
school, but back to Sand Springs. I like 


small towns, and I like newspapering. 
Someday I'll own a weekly. 

This spring at a Sigma Delta Chi in- 
itiation the granddaddy of all you Iowa 
publishers, Charles S. Rogers of the 
Mount Pleasant News, told me with con- 
siderable feeling that he had spent 60 
years at it, and that there was no life to 
compare with that of the small town 
editor. I believe the man knew what 
he was talking about. 


Judged by the number of crises it has 
survived since 1933, this nation must be 
quite indestructible—V. A. Lundquist, 
Anthon Herald 

Old printers never die. They just re- 

vert to type.—A. C. West, Garwin Sun 


PRINTERS TO THE TRADE 


If you are rushed with work, 
we can help you. 

ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
Letterpress - Offset - Cerlox Plastic Binding 
Graphic Publishing Co., Inc. 
LAKE MILLS, 


FROM THIS CHAIR You Cau sas 


YOUR TELEPHONE IS WORTH MORE THAN IT COSTS 


reach out at will for profit and 
pleasure. You can exchange 
messages with a lot of people 
—order supplies—build busi- 
ness—run errands—get help 
in emergencies— bring friends 
and good times. 

Profitable and enjoyable liv- 
ing is as close as the telephone 
beside your chair. Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Company. 
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Statistics With Pictures 
Show Mason City People 
How Municipality Is Run 


As a means of interesting the people 
of Mason City in their own business, the 
running of the city government, the 
Mason City Globe-Gazette and the city 
council cooperated in presenting the 
city’s annual report as a 12-page_pic- 
torial supplement to the Globe-Gazette. 

Statistics were served up with pic- 
tures, of which there were 35 in the 
supplement. The supplement was of five- 
column tabloid size. 

Figures were made concrete and spe- 
cific for each reader by telling the story 
through the eyes of a typical Mason Ci “f 
family. The family of David Smith, in- 
surance man, was chosen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith and their two 
little girls were pictured in the five- 
column cover cut, coming from city 
hall, and on other pages they were de- 
picted visiting various departments of 
the city government. The leading inside 
picture showed them in the front yard 
of their attractive home. Taxes on the 
house were $157.60 (after homestead 
deduction), and a “box score” on the 
spending of this money was printed on 
the same page. 

“Smith Learns How His Taxes Are 
Spent” was the banner on the lead story. 

Page 3 led off with a picture of the 
citv’s “hoard of directors,” the city coun- 
cil; page 4 was devoted to streets and 
engineering; page 5 to new home build- 
ing: pages 6 and 7 to city finances, in- 
cluding much wide-measure tabulation in 
easy-to-read 12-point; page 8, water- 
works; page 9, airport; page 10, public 
safety; page 11, library; page 12, play- 
grounds and_ health. 

The Smiths were shown in connection 
with most of these enterprises. Out of 
Smith’s taxes for the vear, $1.23 went to 
maintain parks, according to one of the 
cutlines. “I would say that was a pretty 
small outlay for all that we get out of 
parks,” said Smith. 

The report was very well received, 
said City Editor Enoch A. Norem. “Many 
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of our readers told us it was something 
they could understand. Such comments 
as this were common both to us and to 
city hall officials: “This is the first time 
I really got anything out of a city annual 
report. It was put together so an ordi- 
nary fellow could understand it. I never 
before had any comprehensive idea of 
how my taxes fit into the picture of run- 
ning the city.’ 

“The first problem was one of arith- 
metic, getting the total taxes raised for 
the three local governments and figuring 
the proportion of total that goes to city, 
schools and county. The problem was 
then to figure out what proportion of 
Smith’s taxes went to city and how this 
was allocated to various funds on the 
same proportionate basis. 

“We chose a family in middle class 
circumstances, Owning a home, a family 
that would show up well in pictures. The 
Smiths were ideal, cooperated in every 
way and got a big bang out of the 
whole procedure. 

“We received extensive help from City 
Auditor Francis DeSart in the matter of 
figures.” 
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The Justrite Bank Envelope line 
is complete for every bank need. 
Bank Kraft mailing envelopes, 
special bank envelopes are all 
available. 


Write today for prices and 
samples or send us your spe- 
cialized Bank envelope prob- 
lem for quotation. 
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Our Editors Say — 


Silliest question asked by those inquir- 
ing reporters — “Would you marry a 
man who chewed tobacco?” — Algona 
Kossuth County Advance 

Cows aren’t just contented anymore— 
they’re conceited and arrogant and why 
shouldn't they be with the price of beef 
where it is? — Waverly Democrat 

“You've got to do your own growing, 
no matter how tall your grandfather was,” 
says Al Disrud in the Monroe Mirror. 
To which we might add that if inflation 
gets any worse you'll have to earn your 
own money no matter how much your 
grandfather tries to leave you! — Wav- 
erly Bremer County Independent 


Chronicle Prints Children’s Page 

As a summertime feature editor Jack 
R. Terry of the Lamoni Chronicle is 
running a special page for children, 
“Journal for Juniors.” 

The page is built around an original 
story and a two column line drawing to 
be colored by young artists. Stories 
printed are especially written for chil- 
dren by members of the children’s litera- 
ture class at Graceland college. 


Decorah Policies Announced 

Following consolidation of the De- 
corah Journal with the Public Opinion, 
Editor-Manager L. Dale Ahern pub- 
lished a statement of policy which prom- 
ised that “we shall strive to continue 
traditions of both papers. mindful of 
the important role each has served in 
representing a large segment of public 
interest for many decades.” 

Both papers will be published weekly, 
the Public Opinion each Monday and 
the Journal each Thursday. Subscribers 
in Decorah will receive both papers by 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 
Specializing in sound Iowa, 
Nebraska and South Dakota 

properties. 


HERMAN H. KOCH 


Former Publisher) 


( 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City 
Iowa 


carrier for a total payment of 45 cents 
a month. Subscribers outside Decorah 
will receive both papers for a single sub- 
scription price of $4 a year. 

The circulation of each paper, Ahern 
pointed out, is in excess of 6,000, and 
the per-inch per-thousand advertising 
rate is lower than it was before the 
consolidation. 

The staff will include both Democratic 
and Republican writers to assure fol- 
lowers of both the Journal and the 
Public Opinion adequate political repre- 
sentation. 
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*SCAN-A-GRAVER 


Now serving 400 newspapers in 40 states, the Fairchild Scan-a-graver— 
the machine that produces plastic halftone engravings in a few minutes— 
has proved its value beyond any doubt. Enthusiastic, picture-minded users 
all agree that the new process permits them to use more pictures at less 
cost. They rediscover daily that this means: 


@ MORE READER INTEREST—readers buy picture-packed newspapers. 
@ MORE SPACE SALES—advertisers buy illustrated space. 
@ MORE SERVICE—job-shop customers buy inexpensive cuts. 

Join the hundreds now profiting from the use of the Fairchild Scan-a-graver. 


Write, and we'll arrange a visit from our local representative. Fairchild 
Camera and Instrument Corp., 88-06 Van Wyck Blvd., Jamaica 1, N. Y. 


*Fairchild’s machine that automatically produces plastic 
halftone engravings for direct printing or matting. 
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Fairchild Sales and Service Engineers Serving Iowa: 
Arthur Lawrence, 3548 Coaltown Road, Moline, III. 
James Fowley, 735 West 10th St., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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